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The church is in higher education because she believes in seeing 
human beings and their culture in an eternal perspective. She be- 
lieves that religion is th foundation of education and that without 
faith humanity cannot truly live. The church bt^ars witness in the 
church-relatcd college that the deepest search of the person is for 
God— for communion with God and a worthy purpose for living. 

1 he church supports colleges today because in them men and 
women are most profoundly engaged in the search for the meaning 
of the person. Here church and college arc natural allies in resisting 
devaluation of the individual, in developing the gifts of the individual. 
Here church and college join in enhancing the person's creativity, in 
helping the unique individual toward the attainment of wisdom and 
social responsibility. 

In higher education, the church would unite learning and love 
because these are fundamental to all human growth. Here the church 
would bear witness that there are values and traditions worth pre- 
serving if humanity itself is to endure. 

In higher education, the church bears witness to the belief in an 
honest and unfettered search for truth. It resists here any culture's 
tendency to deify partial systems of thought or to idolize the creations 
of human hands. 

Commitment to these purposes today means more, not less, free- 
dom for the scholar. 

Commitment to these purposes by church and college gives greater 
meaning to the concern of the authors of this volume that coUeges 
endure for the tasks they can do best. They write for United Meth- 
odist Church leaders and for college administrators who arc re- 
sponsible for colleges the church has established. Their purpose is 
very practical: to inform you concerning the stake the church has in 
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her. cuUcges and to define some of the problems the church en^ 
C4).iinter8 regarding relationships and support. 

1iie vatied tfontri'.)utiuns to this vi)lume ptesent the perspectives of 
ittaff members of a general church agency, an agency called to carry 
out a mission in higher educaliiHi. The writers "call it as they see it" 
from thi: stance of a national board. They are concerned to make a 
rcali!>tic assessment of the needs, problems, possibilities, and oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead for colleges related to I'he United Methodist 
Church. 

So their book makes its way into the world of church and college 
discussion. Hie editor sends it out with the conviction that it will 
stimulate church leaders and educators to greater concern for the 
future of the church-related college— its problems and its possibilities. 

WOODROW A. Geier 



Naihville. Tennewee 
October 10. 1974 
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1. M/hy Is the Church in Higher Education? 

by f . THOMAS TROTTER 



The United Meihodisi Church is tn higher education because it is 
or the nature of the church to express itself in the intellectual love of 
God. If this seems startling and pretentious, it is only so because the 
church lately has chosen inferior reasons for its support of higher 
educational institutions. The time has come for the church dearly 
to state its theological reasons for education or to abandon its once 
glorious experiment. 

The urgency of this task is clear to all who are involved in govern- 
ing higher education. Rising costs and uncontrolled inflation are 
sufficient reasons for desperation. Eiut to continue to struggle without 
a scM.se ui dirctiiun or purptJsc is inhumane. Church-related institu- 
tions were once the majority cunmiunity in American higher cduca- 
tiwi. With the rapid and recent expansion of the public sector, they 
have K«con»c the minority commuriity. Only the bravest and tojghest 
rcflec«ii»n on their future will sufliee Because of their history, this 
refleciion must be thct>ti>gical and not simply tactical. 

Church-rclaied institutit)ns arc misperceived if they arc assumed 
to be merely instrumental ticeasions for social utility. Whatever social 
usefulness ihey have is grounded in a profound logic of faith. To be 
"Christian" js to have confidence that the structure of the world itself 
is somehow the expressit;n of < \h1s being and will. To be "Christian" 
is to respond to the implieatjons of this world view in terms of human 
events All instiiutioiis of the church, however dimiy this is per- 
ceived, find their theological justification in this logic. 

C hurch institutions such .»s hospitals, social action agencies, and 
Kh«»oK are esptessions of the responsible Chri.-tian life and not 
merely utilitarian ageiwies. replaceable by secularized forms when the 
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chuKil finds maiatcLancu diftkult. 1 hcsc institutions arc irreplace- 
able, s.imply because they guard llie widest contours of the church's 
obedience in the gospel. It they did not now exist, they would have 
to be reinvented for the sake of the gospel. 

livery act of charity is an act of yes-saying to the intention of God. 
livery act of justice is an obedient response to the purpose of Ciod. 
livery act of disnilerested science is an expression of the intellect in 
understanding (jod's being 

Ihe beginnings of United Methodism in the eighteenth century saw 
the founding of hospitals, orphanages, svvial agencies, and schools. 
It IS no coincidence that the first act of the Christmas Conference in 
1784 was to authorize the founding of a college. At least l.WX) other 
schotJis, colleges, and universities were founded in the years since, 
an ama/ing expression of what might be called a rage for education 
ill the church. When asked, "What must we do for the rising genera- 
lion?" the members of the Christmas Conference answered, "Preach 
on education." 

For the church to abandon its colleges and universities would be 
to confess that it no longer cares for the question of the knowledge 
of God or foi its responsibility to model communities of humane 
learning and vital piety in society. True, these colleges have some- 
times become indistinguishable from their secular counterparts, but it 
IS es.sentially this discovery under the stress of survival that forces 
- -US to ask the questions about their theological purpose. 

In the economy of the church and its obedience to the gospel, 
these institutions represent the best hope for fulfilling the intentions 
of the Christian faith that the world be made new in the spirit of 
Christ and that a new stKial order of justice and humane values be 
realized Ihe church needs these colleges and universities for the 
continuing possibility of its vision and it needs the colleges and uni- 
versities for its own intellectual life. 

From the earliest days in the Christian era, the Intellectual work 
c»f the church has been carried on by its schools. This devotion to 
learning is grounded in the fundamental Christian affirmation that 
Ciod is knowable. By this faith, the church has asserted that the 
structure of being itself is ultimately coherent with truth and order 
and human experience touched by the gift of faith. Trust in that pos- 
sibility created modern science in the medieval universities. It forms 
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the basis ut tha whole idea i»f the riUKlern university. It is the nature 
of faith tu sieeik kaotvicUge, 

Medieval theologians used words such as the "joy" of knowing as 
a fruit of this quest and -reverence" in the face of the mystery of 
being, Because it was believed that understanding was an extension 
of faith, the Christiaii submitted to the notion that faith in God re- 
quired knowledge of Gml. This led to the iissunjptit)n that the highest 
good for the world and for humankind was knowable in the obedient 
quest for truth through the arts and sciences. St. Anselm formulated 
the position when he suggested that since we possess the certainty 
of faith, we must hunger after the reasons for faith. 

Medieval arguments n»a> sound archaic to modern ears. But the 
basic justification for the church's continuing attention to higher edu- 
cation is not thereby archaic. Not to hunger after the reasons for 
faith is to deny the certainly the church professes. And without that 
fundamental theological framework, the quest for knowledge is not 
only deprived of its joy and its reverence, but of its very purpose as 
well. A purposeless and valueless scientific system has led and will 
lead us intt> all sorts t)f mischief in higher education in America, That 
kind of "disinterestedness" is problematic But "disinterestedness" 
as a reflex of a world view that is conditioned by Christian values 
should prt»vide a context for joy and reverence before the world that 
is sorely needed. 

_ Church-related colleges and universities, sensing their "theological" 
purpose, may become prophetic and proleptic communities of teach- 
ers and scholars in the service of the intellectual love of God. There 
IS both risk and vitality in this possibility. In earlier times, church 
bureaucrats, responsible as they were for order, saw the university as 
a serious threat to their own interpretive and power positions. The 
current struggle at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., is but 
the most recent example of the fragility of this mission. 

When bureaucrats have forced universities to heel, they have Il- 
lustrated the importance of the prophetic and proleptic role of the 
schools in clarifying the style of Christian community existence. That 
is. more often than not. history has shown that the church needed 
the universities more than it needed the bishops. One has only to 
recall that in the Christian West, each new reformation of the Chris- 
•<an movement had its origins in schools of learning. 

13 
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Om must noi infer from this uigunK'nt that it is time for the col- 
lege* aitd universities related to The United Methodist Church to 
submit to Home kind of eccie!>iastiwal authority. Quite the opposite is 
intended It would be patently absurd for The United Methodist 
Church to pretend it had some son of proprietary respt)nsibility for 
these institutions. What is being argued here is simply that The 
United Methodist Church has a profound moral responsibility to sec 
to it that this community of schotjis survives. That survival ought to 
miply u searching ini)uiry in both church and school concerning the 
ways in which each institution is bound up in the survival of the other. 
That is. the inquiry should address itself to the question of service 
in the theological reasons for a future. 

Alfred North Whitehead, in speaking c -he role of the university, 
said in The Aims of Education: "Our problem is, in fact, to fit the 
world to our perceptions, and not our perceptions to the world." If 
The United Methodist Church has a theological world view, then it 
needs to press that view in the communities of higher learning, with 
a goal of sharing and testing that vision for the whole world. The 
evangelical impulse of the gospel and the social passion of the Wes- 
leyan tradition ought to be reason enough. It was this perception 
that led John Wesley to urge the union of learning and vital piety. 
It h.i.s been the confidence of I'nited Methotlist people that colleges 
and universities might be the agent of the church in this wider theo- 
logic .li mission 

When one ponders the multiplex ways in which the colleges may 
shape new life, new communities of meaning, open new opportunities 
for rising expectations, ponder in joy and reverence the intellectual 
love i»f i'nx\, then our mission comes into clear focus. "Where attain- 
able knowledge could have changed the issue, ignorance has the 
guilt of vjce." writes Whitehead. 

T^c issue fi»r United Methodists is the shape of the future of the 
nativn .md its people 




2. Church*College Relationships and Cliallenges 

by FREP E. HARRIS 



The kinship system governing church-college relationships is often 
perplexing to c.ich set of institutions. Colleges state their relationship 
to The United Methodist Church in several ways, but the most com- 
mon term is "church-related." Yet there are some colleges that are 
owned by an annual conference or by several conferences. In a few 
cases the campus of an institution is owned by the Board of Higher 
Education and Ministry. The relationships between the church and 
the colleges vary from close, binding ties held in common to those of 
institutions that have, in effect, renounced the direct relationship but 
still maintain an operational one. 

Some persons find it difficult to understand how an educational in- 
stitution relates to the church. While the meaning given the relation- 
ship varies greatly, the actual machinery governing the relationship 
is less than complicated. An institution that wishes to be affiliated 
with The United Methodist Church presents its request to the Uni- 
versity Senate, an organization representing all major interests in 
the church and higher education. After investigation, the University 
Senate rules on the relationship. The Board of Higher Education and 
Ministry's Division of Higher Education is involved in this study and 
the technical aspects of the work are completed through the services 
of the Section of Schools. Colleges, and Universities. Normally and 
historically institutions that have become affiliated with The United 
Methodist Church have done so on the basis of an original relation- 
ship with iheir local sniiual conferences. Board membership and 
.finance of most institutions relate to actions of the annual con- 
ference. There are some exceptions. Traditionally American Uni- 
versity has received a special appropriation from General Con- 
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fercMWtf. and the :*ainc has been true of Searritt CuUcge. Some 
(»|Hrfatii>iK*l support foi preUominaittl) black eolleges has histosica'Jy 
k*en part of the budget of the Board of Higlttr Education arid 
Ministry. I'hir* support is quite hmite4. however, and except for the 
stfparaielv tinaneetl Ulack College i und. does not play a sigiiifi- 
e.'1't role in financing the colleges. gencrd. th«:n, the line of 
rciationihip to thv Btiard ot Higher Education and Ministry is through 
the unnuiil conferenvu and the University Senate. Provisions have 
recently bicn ad<ipted by the University Senate to provide for a rcla- 
tioft&hip by an iiastitutit)fi that is not supported by its annual con- 
fcrence I he reason for this action should become clear as this chapter 
develops. 

Many hundreds of institutions devoted to education at the secon- 
dary, collegiate, and graduate I'^vels have been created by the people 
called MethiHlists. At present there are 139 insjitutions relate i to 
The Imited Methodist Church ir the U.S.A. Several hundred canipus 
ministry ptists are related to the division through the Section of Cam- 
pus Ministry. Of the 139 schools related to the denomination, 81 
are senior colleges. 7 are classified as universities, 1 3 are schools of 
theology, 2t) are junior colleges. 14 are secondary schools, 3 are pro- 
fessional scho4>ls, and I is an elementary school. Change in classifi- 
cation for several institutions is now under consideration. These 
institutions control alwut two-and-a-half billion dollars' worth of 
property, operate on budgets approaching a billion dollars a year, 
enroll 1H0.232 students, and involve the services of about 13,000 
full-time teachers. The institutions of hi^er education related to 
Ihc United Methodist Church comprise the largest Protestant group 
of such institutions, and they vary greatly in size, complexity, pur- 
pose, population, areas of service, and level of lesourccs. 

This is a time for reexamination and renewal of ait ki;.ds of rela- 
tions^hips. The relationship between the colleges and the church has 
not escaped this phenomenon. Some years ago ii appeared that the 
impulse for termination of relationships occurred moie often on col- 
lege campuses fhan in the church. Now, however, few institutions are 
attempting or considering severing relationships with the church, but 
various conferences have undertaken a review of tl eir relationships 
with the colleges. The outcomes of such reviews arr not consistent. 
In some cases the conferences have commanded ccnsolidalion; in 
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Other citt«s» they have increased support for the colleges; and in others 
they have simply reaffirmed their relationship. Significant also is the 
attempt to create a new system of educational effort, and a couple of 
conferences are considering this creative approach. 

Two or three forces that have developed in recent years must be 
considered in connection with this matter of church-college relation- 
.ships. One college has asked that its conference no longer provide 
fund.s for its operation or capital support. The college has been in- 
volved in litigation and feels that the only way to reduce the pres- 
sure of litigation is to avoid all evidences o! financial support. Along 
this same line, some institutions are modifying their charters to pro- 
vide for less than a niajority of Methodists on their boards of trustees. 
On the whole, however, the line of relationships tends to be some- 
what stable and little change is predicted in the immediate future. 

It is not possible to discuss church-college relationships without 
discussing college-state relationships. While it is not possible to treat 
this topic in the limited scope of this chapter, a few points may be 
of value. 

JH)me persons would hold that the church-related college and the 
state are on a philosophic collision course. In this case, "state" covers 
a range of governmental actions but refers primarily to the federal 
government, In pursuit of the doctrine of separation of church and 
state, the federal government operates on a basis that appears to 
assume a controlling relationship on the part of the church in the 
church-college relationship. In pursuit of the optimum political model, 
the state then challenges the college cn the basis that it is an agent 
of the church and is, therefore, ineligible to participate in various 
kinds ot governmcnt-.sponsored programs. The college or university 
finds itself in a p<isition where it wishes to recognize its heritage and 
its basK sense t>f purpose with respect to Christian higher education, 
but it is threatened with the withdrawal of almost all types of support 
if it docs maintain such a rclatioaship. 

At the present moment this kind of situation is in a test-case arena 
but the principles that are being established are applicable to al! 
church retated institutions. While some would hold that it is not wise 
to trade a fraternal relationship and a sense of common quest for a 
condition oi federal servitude in order to receive federal dollars, often 
urgently needed, others recogni/e that the World Service budget of 
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I'hc t'niicU MtflhoUist Church is only a fraction of the budget of 
some of ihc ms.titutio«s related to it. Clearly the financial resources 
are in the federal area, This, of course, does not take into account 
the heroic efforts of private donors to support the institutions. 

In hne with this it must also be noted that the cause of private 
higher education, especially as it fights to defend the integrity of pur- 
pose that is its reason for being, receives little support from the 
organized professional groups, many of which profess to be dedicated 
to the interests of church-related or private higher education. The 
private institutions have not organized effectively enough to defend 
their own interests in the matters of encroachment of state authority 
and related problenjs, and the professional organizations on which 
they have been dependent have been less than effective even in 
entering these matters on the agenda. 

Another way in which the church and collegt? are related is through 
the work of campus ministries. Many Wesley Foundation programs 
still exist, but in a number of situations the campus ministry efforts 
of 1 he United Methodist Church have been joined with those of 
several other Protestant denominations in a movement called United 
Ministries in Higher I-ducation. The UMHE operates with a set of 
national goal.-, and seeks to support various regional and state and 
local units in program development, evaluation, and personnel. 
Combined, the United Ministries in Higher Education movement 
and the Wesley Toundation units involve about 425 campus min- 
isters, most of whom are serving installations at public institutions. 
IhU is a rencction of the fact that an increasing percentage of 
the total student body m this country is enrolled in publicly sup- 
ported mstltutions and the intent is to provide special support for 
such students. 

Another United Methodist effort thai is less well known ip the 
area of church and college relationships is the Section of Loans and 
Scholarships of the Division of Higlwr Education. The section handles 
well over a million dollars a year in loans and scholarsi.'ps, and the 
loans are established on a rotating basis. Distribution of funds Is 
accomplished largely through the college and university financial 
aid office, or other office, of the individual institution. 

A new and emerging f<»rce in church-college relationships is the 
National Methodist Foundation for Christian Higher Education. This 

la 
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unit promises to iu: one of the cornerstones of future development 
»i tm- .ifC4 and has received considerable support from both the 
church and the Ci)lleges. Other services such as special insurance 
prugrains are handled thr.jugh the off.cc of the treasurer of the Board 
ot Higher l«.ducation and Ministry.' 

Colleges, noticeably private ones, have been expanding their dolla* 
requirements on a somewhat steady line basis since World War 11 
-ost accounting practices have been installed but cost control prac- 
tices have been limited to various forms of institutional program 
amputation Ihe rearrangement of the total model to create a more 
proiluctive. less demanding institution has been resisted by colleges 
and universities. A dictum that institutions cannot change their 
behavior while keeping all forms of old behavior has proved per- 
plexing beyond the pt)int where change has been easy to accomplish 

Ac-ademic folklore is full of illustrations of liberal, dynamic faculty 
members who are conservative and even reactionary about their own 
instructional models. The instructional models that are in existence 
are reasonably similar, one to the other, and their major character- 
istic IS that they increase their dollar requirements each year and in 
far too many >ears the prtxiuctivity is reduced. There are no magic 
words or reasons that will compel a people over a long period of 
time to supp«)rt institutions that are incapable of internal reform 
Prom«.ti«n of internal reform is the task of the church as well as that 
of the college. 

Some persons would hold that the Board of Higher Education and 
Ministry ,s responsible only for raising more money from the church 
for use by the institutions. As has been noted, there is not enough 
money in the church to support the institutions, and since these insti- 
tutions serve in the public interest and historically have done so it is 
not unreasonable t.^ e.xpect two things to happen. Firet. institutions 
should be expected to reform their levels of productivity without de- 
creasing quality. Second, persons who believe in such insUtutions 
and wh«) receive K-nefits fr.nn them should be expected to participate 
in the support of them This is not to indicate a lack of gratitude for 
the dollars that are prinided by the cliurches to the institutions It 
IS to indicate that in being realistic one must note that the exag- 

f«luv«i«n n 4*4iUbi« upon n<vttU utviiwR oi HI|B«l 
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gcratevl concept of support that sees the church maintaining the 
colleges as p.oprictary institutions misses the point. The institutions 
arc of the church and derive their character, in part, from the church. 
As Dr Trotter has said in the previous chapter, if the church did not 
have educational institutions it would be neccssar)- to invent them to 
carrv out the mission of the church. . u i- . 

Vet. the many eleemosynary institutions of The United Methodist 
Church Tire shared institutions. Control is shared, purpose is shared, 
financing is shared, and staffing is shared. Special purpose projects, 
such as the li<ack College I'und that has a goal of raising six niilhon 
dollars a vear for the 12 predominantly black colleges of The 
United Methodist Church, represent a special effort. These monies 
arc mtended to help the institutions get into shape to support them- 
>elves bi'c lusc traditionally funds for such purposes have not been 
sustained by the C.cneral Conference over a long period of time. 

In the first chapter. Dr. Trotter points out that the purpose of 
United Methodist interest in institutions of higher education is not 
.nstitutional sursisal alone. Yet there - . 3se who place such high 
value on these institutions th ..*ey are willing to sacrifice their 
energies, their mone>. and their talents to insure that these msUtu- 

ttons do survive , 

Most of uur ci»lleges have endeavored to produce the complete 
persvm It is a trageds to note, as Dr. C. Robert Pace points out in the 
(•..r.te'Me Report puhUaition. The Ih'misi' of Diverstiy. that as 
higher education h.«> developed in this country, particularly over 
the past twentv vears. the proportion of students who have a full 
and rich campus experience has gradually been reduced. It has 
been reduced bv the growth of junior colleges, by the increase in 
the number of part-time students, by the emphasis on vocational 
training, and K attendance at the large state institutions where in 
manv cases students can live at home and thereby reduce the ex- 
pcnse of college attendance The consequence of this trend is that 
tewer students attain benefits related to personal and social develop- 
ment, to liberal interests and attitudes, and to involvement m civic 
and cultural affairs." 

1 o quote Dr Pace, "When student enrollments were about equally 
divided between private and public institutions, as they were in 1950, 
the distinctive aspect of some of the private colleges-seleclivc 
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libtfrat arts. U«iu)fninutioiiui liberal arts and the coHeges of engineer- 
ing and science— conjribuitfd nu>re to the diversity of the system. 
ItHlay. the enroUnient in such institutions, including the general 
liberal arts colleges as well, comprises a much smaller portion of the 
total system and therefore the national impact of their distinctive- 
ness ha* bien diminished. 1 he major enrollnient increases have been 
in he instituttoii\ that were least distinctive in the first place and 
art en less distinctive today— naniely, the general universities and 
sttoi utieges." 

And finally. Dr. Pace points out that, "Given our data, however, 
we think it shmild be of some concern to those who shape public 
jHjIiey to ntHe that the most distinctive institutions, which means to 
some exent the mstitutions that are most effective in achieving their 
purposes, are also the ones that enroll the fewest students, are in the 
most serious financial condition today, and whose long-range future 
is least assured." 

Conclusions of this type warrant us to consider that our institu- 
tions arc generally distinctive, that we do protiuce a fine product in 
the public interest, that wc are concerned with the whole person, 
and. if mir current observations of public morality have any validity 
at all. s<»me »»f the traditional norms of these institutions are more 
needed by the public than several more great state institutions where 
excellence exists in enclaves rather than in general and where the 
purpi»ses of life and of behavior are central to the considerations of 
the campus rather than peripheral to the hard and dispassionate 
pnvess t»f inquiry. 

Wc should not mislead ourselves, however. Enrollment statistics 
fi»r private institutions for 1980 and beyond are not encouraging. The 
institutional nunlels we use are far too expensive and need to be 
renewed l-nrollment and finance will be with us as constant problems 
over the long term ahead I'p to the present, in such situations, wc 
h.ive cimtendeil that the weak should die and that the strong should 
survive [his is nciiher good Christianity nor good social policy. 
I he opportunity for developing creative answers has never been as 
promising; as tinluy. and fev. would doubt that it is in some kind of a 
linkage of institutional effort that renewal will become a reality. 

In this sense, the Nationa? Comnussion on United Methodist 
Higher I'.ducation has been created to answer some of the hard prob- 
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kins that arc on the agenda tiHiay. Wc can cither design the future 
ur be sci/cd by it. There is every reason to believe that the talent 
and the resources are available and that the church and the college 
have a long way to go in the mission in which they have so bril- 
liantly pioneered. 

Because the relationship of the church and the college varies in 
responi^e to changed conditions in either or each, and because the 
college exists in an atmosphere of increasing crisis that reflects itself 
in the church, new insights are needed. There is much need for the 
new National Commission on United Methrxiist Higher Education. 
From the point of view of the church there is need for a comprehen* 
sive. workable policy to govern its relations with and responsibility 
tor the institutions of higher learning. From the point of view of the 
educational institutions there is need for a reasonable church policy 
security, for a support system that is relevant and workable, and for 
leadership in Christian concerns. 

Within the context of the above generati/attons about mutually 
shared interests and needs, specific problems exist for consideration 
by the National Commission: 

1 The current institutional educational model is showing severe 
signs of strain. Who is to sponsor or provide leadership in designing 
and testing new nuxiels? 

2 I'he trustee system of governance has high yields and low yield 
areas. Can it be improved? 

3 Administrative organization has responded very little to manage- 
ment techniques. Can it be moved to consider alternatives? 

4 1'he faculty-designed* traditional academic delivery system with 
Its consequent personnel system and financial requirements is more 
expensive tn in most institutions can afford and it is becoming more 
expensive c^4ch year Can it be changed before "the ship sinks'"? 

5. The value configuration of some institutions contains incon- 
sistencies. Schisms relate to time» place* office, person, etc. Can an 
integration of values be accomplished? 

6 The state looms in the distance as a probable adversary to all 
private institutions. Can we secure our freedoms in our institutions 
before 1^84? 
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7. The pcisUtctit problems of finance und cnrullmciU appear to be 
certain to worsen in the near future. What arc the implicaiions for 
the church's mission? for the mission of the educational institutions? 

8. And there are others. 

« 

The recently organized National Commission on United Methodist 
Higher liducation is designed to mobilize the talents of interested 
groups and persons to attack these and other problems on three 
levels-~(l) conceptual; (2) planning, including modeling and altema- 
tivc modes; (3) program and institutionalization of program. 

Creative United Methodists must lean into the storm to design the 
future, ;o create new visions as guideposts for themselves and those 
whom they have served so faithfully in education and religion, in 
church und college. 
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3. Higher Education for Blacks 

by DAN ILL W, WYNN 



The expresstun "black higher education" is a misnomer. Education 
cannot be portrayed in terms of color. The phrase black higher edu- 
cation is used here to destcribe those colleges that have historically 
nerved black people. 

Black colleges have never been U)0 percent black. They were in- 
tegrated institutions ai the very outset. Their first teachers and presi- 
dents were white. Although their student enrollments were pre- 
dominantly black, racial segregation clauses were never written Into 
their charters. 

The color composition of the student bodies of the earliest black 
colleges was not completely black. It was basically and primarily 
mulatto, because mulattos received priority opportunities to enroll 
m the first black colleges. 

A word of explanation is in order. During the slave period, 
mulattos were favored by their slave masters by being allowed to 
servtf in their homes as maids and mistresses while the black slaves 
were favored to work in the fields. As a rule, when black slaves 
worked in slave masters' homes, it was because they had won special 
fiivors from their masters, or becau!fe desirable mulattos were not 
available Frequently, mulattos were direct descendants of white 
slave masters and black slave women. Occasionally, there were 
mulattos who were indirect descendants of white slave masiers. The 
latter were instances where mulattos were descendants of first- 
generation mulattos who m turn were descendants of white slave 
masters. 

For the most part, this close blood tie accounted for the special 
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pf tvilifgcs grafitcU ntulanoN. Another f%ictor thai made for the f»vored 
treatment of mulattos, was because their lighter color was more in 
line with the white Mave mai^ters* criterion of beauty than was true 
of the blacker Hiaves. 

1 his expiains why, when the black colleges were first organized, 
the muiatloH, conmionty referred to an ''house niggers/* got the first 
and preferential choicer for enrollment. It also e^iptains why mulattos 
were the first black teachers and the first college presidents. With the 
passing of time, many mulattos who could pass for white moved into 
all-white communities and lost (heir black identities. Others were 
neutrait/ed in the black communities thiough the process of mis* 
cegenation. 1'hese factors reduced the numbers of visible and recog* 
ni/4tble mulattos. It was not long before available mulattos became 
fewer in number and available black manumitted slaves became 
more prevalent. 1 his made it easier for blacks or what was referred 
to as the '*fieid niggers" to enroll in the colleges, and later to become 
teachers and presidents. 

White was the favorite color for both whites and blacks for more 
than a century. It was not until the beginning of the black power 
movement in the IM6Us that black became a preferred color for 
American blacks. 

Although black colleges have never been completely black in terms 
of comp4>sition on faculty, student, or administrative levels, they have 
been kcyt predinninantly black in terms of student body composition. 

The curricula and textbiioks used by black colleges have always 
been traditional, as has the acatlemic training of black teachers. By 
virtue of serving bJack people over a long period of time, bla^rk 
colleges learned more and mo: ^ about how to meet the ncedi of 
black people The> developed i * expertise in meeting those, needs. 
At the same time, they maintained their knowledge of traditional 
American education and traditional academic approaches. 

In light of these facts, the expression **black higher education** 
refers to the education received in those colleges that were founded 
and maintained Un freed black slaves and their descendants. These 
arc the schwis thai have histi>rically served black people. They are 
Mso the schtH^ls wh(»se present student bodies* staff, and academic 
personnel are predominant!) black. 
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t he rcati^aiuin thai black cuilcgi's arc standard in icrniH of aca- 
Ucnnc uppruachc'i and cniphuHCS* and the fact of legal desagregation 
ui v^hiu hightrr education in the United States have motivated many 
people to ask, Why continue black higher education now that white 
higher education ha^i been iegaliy desegregated? Persons who raise 
(his question are sincere, their quet^tion i^ legitimate; and they deserve 
an answer. 

1 he answer to this question may be viewed from four broad per- 
spectives 1 he first involves another question, vtx., Is it just or prac* 
ticabte to question the validity, viability or relevance of black colleges 
merely because white colleges have been legally desegregated? To 
assume tha: a black college is not needed merely because, according 
to law, white colleges will accept black students, is a mistake. Implicit 
m such an assumption is the belief that black colleges are inferior 
to white colleges. Implicit also is the assumption that blacks who 
have been attending black (or allegedly inferior) colleges can now 
attend white (or allegedly superior) colleges. With such prejudgments 
as these, one can only conclude that if white colleges are open to 
black people, black colleges are no longer necessary. 

1 o see how fallacious this assumption is, one has only to make a 
ciiniparattvc study of the black and white colleges of thi^ nation. Such 
a study would reveal that many black colleges are academically su- 
perior to many ^hitc ones, in view of this, the following more 
sensible question might be asked, vi/.; Now that public higher educa- 
tion m America has been desegregated, do we need as many schools 
as we once had? In case of church-related higher education, one 
might ask. Should the church discontinue any of her schools in view 
of desegrcgatiim ' 

Although a is dtmbtful that desegregation has rendered some 
Tnited Methi'dist-retated colleges unnecessary, to question the need 
for ail existing Tnited MethiHtist ciitleges in tight of desegregation 
IS much tesN fallacious than to question the need for the remaining 
black colleges related to the church. If the church needs fewer 
scho4>ts. this determtnatiim should be made on (he basis of some norm 
or mirms t^her than the racial composition of the majority of stu- 
dents histiiricaiU served bs the black schools. Such a determination 
should be made on the basis of the academic viability, and tlie cul- 
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tufal anU acadwinic relevance of each United MethoUisl school re- 
gardless ot the racial complexities of its student body and personnel. 
If this IS done, one answer to the question, Why black higher educa- 
tion? will be: Because it Is viable and relevant for the needs of the 
church, the nation, and the world. Another answer would be found 
in the realization that there is no such thing as black higher education. 

1 he second perspective frt>ni which the question might be answered 
IS that although white colleges are legally desegregated, they are not 
completely integrated What does this mean? To comprehend this, 
one must understand the meaning of the words "desegregation" and 
"integration." 

Desegregation is the designation for the legal outlawing of segre- 
gation and/or the legal opening of formerly segregated schools to 
all persons irrespective of race. It is the forcing of authorities to make 
facilities available to all persons on equal terms. Desegregation, then, 
i.* a forced situation. Integration is the voluntary and mutual ac- 
^.eptance of individuals or groups of individuals without regard to 
race. It is individuals or groups of individuals voluntarily, mutually, 
and fully accepting each other on an equal basis. 

F»?f a schot>l to be desegregated without being completely inte- 
grated IS not necessarily a reflection on the moral integrity of that 
iiistiiuiion It may mean that the personnel and students of that school 
have lingering emotional and attitudinal "hang-ups" regarding race. 
This is perfectly normal. It usually takes time for attitudes and emo- 
tions to catch up with new legislation, new rules, new decisions, or 
even a new social or economic status. 

This IS one of the major factors that figures in a white school's 
inability to satisfy fully the educational needs of black students. It is 
also one of the major reasons some black students may have diffi- 
culty adjusting to white colleges and vice versa. 

A white teacher who has no idea that he feels superior to black 
people or that he is a victim of racism in any form will unknowingly 
exhibit all these feelings to the black students who attend his classes 
or come int*> his home I or some reason, an oppressed people tend 
14) dtfvcli>p an extraordinary sense of detection of the inner feelings 
of their oppressors as those feelings relate to them. Black students, 
bv viriuc of the black experience, have this extraordinary sense of 
detection. 
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I factor is coinpounUvd by the additional factor of the values 
and s»Kiat norms that black students bring from the more isolated 
and poverty MrickcH black con»munity. These values and stKial norms 
cannot avoid clashing with the values and s»Kial norms that the 
teacher brinys from his nwre affluent, in-the-mainstream com- 
munity. Very often, black students who come from the more affluent, 
iniddlc-class black communities bring values and social norms that 
arc not up to par with their economic and siKial status. Values and 
social norms are rot)ted in emotions and attitudes. An mdividual 
mav move from a closed, poverty-stricken community into an open. 
alHuent community overnight. Unfortunately, however, his closed 
and poverty-stricken community values and social norms may not 
nwve into the new community with him. It may take years, or even 
generations, for him to abandon the values and norms of his old 
community and replace them with the values of his new community. 

I htf socisU milieu or setting of the white college may not be ac- 
climated to the values and social norms that black students will 
bring to it. Consequently, the blacks may be as uncomfortable in the 
stKial climate of the white college as white students are in the social 
climate of the black college. Why. then, should black students be 
forced to attend white colleges without option? This option is auto- 
matically eliminated when black colleges are eliminated. 

The diffusion of values and social norms is not as difficult for 
some people as for others. It is healthy for .some people to experience 
a clash between their personal values and norms and the values and 
norms of other individuals. For such persons, the superior or more 
relevant values and norms may survive. On the other hand, more 
relevant hvbrid values may develop. There arc persons who will 
fight to protect their values and norms without scrutiny. They will 
upset any type of order for their values and norms. The validity or 
relevance of their values and norms is of no concern to them. There 
are also pctsons who. because of the lack of strength or grounding, 
will acquiesce to any values or norms. Such persons are morally in- 
different, or they are moral opportunists. 

In a pluralistic society, different types of individuals will tend to 
gravitate to places where they are more greatly benefited, and where 
they feel more comfonable. For this reason, the eltmination of black 
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colleges is tantamount to violating the principle of social and aca- 
demic pluralism in America. 

CoHeges that adhere to rigid programs of racial segregation are 
completely outmoded. However, colleges that are predominantly black 
or white* Jewish or Latin, will be needed for many years to come. 
They will be needed until individually internalized values and social, 
religious, and cultural norms are sufficiently diffused not to be- 
come obstacles to social intercourse and individual comfort. A plural* 
istic siKial culture has a way of developing and maintaining the 
necessary diversified programs for its constituency. 

I'hese factors contribute to the original conclusion that instead of 
questioning the need for black colleges, one should concentrate on 
the colleges needed without regard to ethnic backgrounds, but with 
regard to the needs of the church, the respective and appropriate local 
communities, the nation, and the world. 

The third perspective, within which answers may be provided for 
the question. Why black higher education? is that black colleges 
have developed an expertise in teaching disadvantaged persons that 
canru>t be matched by white colleges. They did not develop this ex- 
pertise because^ they have historically served black people. They de* 
veloped it because the majority of the black people historically 
served by them have been disadvantaged. 

Black colleges have served :he descendants of black manumitted 
slaves, rhe majority of these descendants have always been poor. It 
was not until 1954, that the descendants of black slaves were legally 
permitted to share in the total American culture. The sharing is still 
in the process of being realized. They have never had an equal op* 
portunity for obtaining America^ economic goods. 

As has been previously observed in this chapter, the experiences 
received by black colleges in serving these disadvantaged people re- 
suited in the colleges* developing an expertise in serving and teaching 
disadvantaged people. This type of expertise is not limited to color. 
It is applicable to all disadvantaged groups. By virtue of the nature 
of their experiences, black colleges have developed a special exper* 
lise for serving black disadvantaged people — black in the sense of 
having been nurtured into the individual values and social norms of 
the black ghetto. The fact that black colleges have developed an 
etiKriisc tor teachmg and serving the needs of disadvantaged people, 
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and the fact thdi they have developed an expertise fur teaching and 
serving bi«uk people, are udditiunal justifications for their existence, 
rhcsc arc wunpounded by an additional justification which is that 
the bijck ci»lleges are also good, traditional American colleges 
capable of serving the academic needs of white Americans. 

A fourth perspective within which an answer to the proposed 
qucstiitn can be found, is that black coiiegcs furnish black people 
with desirable academic and professional images, and a healthy sense 
of identity and ownership. For a black student to be able to identify 
with a black professor of mathematics or of law or of medicine is 
indispensable to his total development. For him to want to emulate 
a black president or a black dean is good for his sense of identity 
and challenge. 

Who can justifiably dispute the value of a community of people 
being able to say: "1'his is our college." Such is made possible by the 
presence of a black college in a black community. 

A further contributing factor to the need for black higher educa- 
tional institutions is that no race of people develops significant leader- 
ship for itself without its own institutions. One has only to examine 
the history of the development of ethnic groups to sec how true this 
is In essence, then, in addition to providing motivating self-images 
for black students, the black college also provides the opportunity for 
the black community to develop significant community leadership. 

The Black Colleges 

Reference has been made to the 12 black colleges of The United 
Methodist Church. They arc: Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C.. 
founded in 1873; Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
founded in 1872; Claflin College, Orangeburg, S.C., founded in 
IHM. Clark College, Atlanta, Cia., founded in 1869; Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. La., founded as New Orleans University in 
186*^. Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, Tex., founded as Andrew's 
Norm.il School in 1876 and became Samuel Huston College; Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., founded as the medical depart- 
ment \4 Central Tennessee College in 1876; Morristown (Junior) 
College. Mi>rristown, Tenn., founded as Morristown Seminary in 
1881. Paine College. Augusta, Ga., founded as Pnine Institute in 
I8K:. Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark., founded as Walden 
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Seminary in 1868; Rust College. Holly Springs. Miss., founded as 
Shaw University in 1866. Wiley College. Marshall. Tex., founded In 

.K-^/^ J^.^*'?**''" American University and Scarritt College, 
the U b ack colleges are the only United Methodist instituUons of 
higher education that are creatures of the former national com- 
munion 1 he Methodist Church. All others, excluding the original 
fcvangeltcal United Brethren colleges, are creatures of annual con- 
ferenccs, and have been legally entitled to support from these con- 
ferenccs. Fhe remaining colleges are creatures of the former Evangell. 

^ht^Cch '"^^"^ ^° '"PP^" 

Black colleges began after the Civil War as a concern of Mcth- 
odists (now United Methodists) for the welfare of freed black slaves. 
Methodist mij^sionaries wanted to aid blacks in many ways, par- 
licularly in cducati.tn. This was understandable in light of the mis- 
sionary zeal of Methodists for black people. Methodist missionaries 
felt that they could do a better job of Christianizing blacks if the 
Wotks could read the Bible and write. This zeal led to the organiza- 
tion of an aid so^Mcty in 1866. known as the Frcedmen's Aid Society. 
Vu i'"-'' '""8^'^ «'hat is now known as the Division 
u Higher Education of the Board of Higher Education and Ministry 
of Ihe United Methodist Church. The Freedmen's Aid Society or- 
ganized about 60 schools for the freed blacks. As the blacks ad- 
vanced HI education, the black schools advanced con^:omitamly from 
elementary to secondary and postsecondary schools. 

As the states assumed responsibility for black education, the 
j.h«rch through her Frcedmen's Aid Society, relinquished some of 
he. s.houls for blacks Other of the schools were relinquished for 
financial and other reasons. As of today, the black schools related to 
The United Methodist Church have been reduced to 12 colleges 
one seminar), one elementary school, one secondary school, and the 
Morgan ( hnst.an Center in Baltimore. Md. 

An examination of the history of United Methodist- related black 
higher education reveals that, until ti.e 1954 Supreme Court De- 
segregation Decision became the law in practice as well as on 
the statutv books, the basic definable goals of the church for her black 
colleges were two in number. The first one, which persisted until 
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,hc need for bl.iek Americans to learn lo read and write was no 
longer prnnur>. was to teach manumitted black slaves afid their de- 
seendants to read and write well enough to read and study the Bible, 
and to engage in written communicaliinj. The second one. whicJi 
became i.bMous after it became cMremely difficult to safely maintain 
.lorthcrn white missionary teachers fi.r service in black schoo s m 
the Si»uth. was the !ieed for training black teachers to teach blacks in 

all-black communities. „,;«„..i 
Desegregation has ushered in the beginning of a new educational 
need ft»r blacks that the church must identify and face through her 
black colleges. In her search for this need, and in her efforts to de- 
icrmine at the same time the viability and relevance of her black col- 
leges in fulfilling that need, the church has started formal studies. 
These studies will be examined later.. .... ^ . 

The tiature of the new iwerall objectives of black colleges, what- 
ever thev mav be. must be much more comprehensive and inclusive 
than in the past Instead of being defined solely in terms of b ack 
needs, thev must m»w be defined in terms of black and nonblack 
needs They must be detmed and approached in terms o the ability 
of black eolleces ii» meet these needs without necessarily duplicat- 
ing what iradiUonal white United Meth.nlist colleges are doing. Such 
nc^'ds must also be viewed in terms of their overall relationships with 
those i»f the so-called white colleges. They must be examined in ligh 
of Mualities that overlap, complement, and compete with those ot 
nonblack as well as other black colleges. . , ^ . . 

Despite the value of the church's present studies of her predomi- 
nantU black Ci^lleges. she will soon discover the need for similar 
studies for all her colleges, both black and while, as one group. Basic 
decisions about the viability and relevance of black colleges m rela- 
ttonship to each other, and in relatlcmship to black J;On;n;«n'»f 
isolated entities, are no longer practicable or justifiable. With the 
ilesearegation and integration of college and community life, studies 
ti> determine iho viability and relevance of colleges must take the 
approaches oi desegregation and integration. For example, il may not 
be economically or academically feasible to merge two black colleges 
across state Hnes. when each black college could be strengthened by 
a merger with a white college or colleges within a stale line. Such 
mer<»ers. of course, presuppose complete integration— not mere de- 
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stfgrcg;itiii,i. Ihc> dt> nut presuppose thai black colleges will be 
swallovveJ up bv while coneges. 

At best, the fulfillment -..f the rccommcnUiUions of ethnic college 
studies can tefnp4>raril> svrvc the bes! interests of the church and her 
various environments Ihere will come a time when the serving of 
.tll'bluck and all-n»Mibtack needs to the exclusion of each other will 
be both in»praclical and impt»ssible. As we become fully integrated 
in our pluralistic social and political cultures, wv shall find it eeo- 
nomieaih. socially, and academically feasible to work toward our 
inUividuai and ethnic needs as a pluralistic whole rather than as 
pluralistic segnjcnts. 

Despite the fact that the present black college sli-.dic& arc virtually 
tmtdated and un\%ise by virtue of the nature of the times, they do have 
some hmited siijuifuance for the lt)7ft Cicncral Conference of The 
I'nitcd Mwth.Hlist Church (t is not our purpose nor desire to discuss 
these limitaii'Mis Mt>wcver. it is important that the nature and com- 
position of the present study be observed. 

Because t>f the desegregation of public education, compounded 
with the increasing expense of private and chureh-rclated education, 
tlie church has decided tt» reexamine her relationship and obligation 
to her i: black colleges. In light of this, she has focused her attention 
upon these black colleges: ( I ) n» determine whether they arc viable 
inMitufuMis that deserve her suppi.n; (2 Ho determine if the church 
should help these colleges intii the financial mainstream of United 
Mctluidisi-rel.ited colleges, and ih to di 'ermine whether some of the 
colleges should K- discv»ntinued »»r merged. 

I he insirunicntality through which this examination or study is 
being made is a 'l ontmuing Conimissitm" that was established by 
the (ieitera! fontcrciwe of 1^72. This commission is a continuation 
ot a prcviiHix comnuxsi..n established to study the 12 black colleges 
and to report {,> the l'>hs (ieneral Conference. It was upon the 
rewominciulath»n i»f the old wi»mmixsion that the 1972 General Con- 
tcrence created the Continuing Commission. The assignment of the 
Coniinumc CiminjtxM.in was to carry on study of the problems ex- 
.unified b\ !h. first coniniixsion 1 hcse included finance, location, 
church rcJ.ifionshipx. g.»%crijance. and the possibility of merger. The 
tiiulings .uid reconmunJ.itionx .ire to be rcfHirted tt» the 1976 Gen- 
eral C*»nf».rcnce 
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I hc CummuHig Coimiiissiun consistsi of 15 m«mber&: 
A Three from the l'nivers.it> Senate oi The United Methodist 

Church, to be elected by the senate; 
B. r*o trom the Council on I'inance and Adntinistration. to be 

elected by the council; 
C One bishop to be elected by the Council of Bishops; 
D Ihrcc members of the Division of Higher Education, including 
the associate general secretary of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, the member of the staff working primarily with the black 
colleges, and the chairman of the Division of Higher Education; 
Iv. I hree presidents of black colleges, to be clecled by the Council 

of Presidents of the black colleges; 
1= I hrec men»bers-at-large to be elected by th« Continuing Commis- 
sion, among whtmi shall be at least one youth representative. 
At least two members of the commission must be women. 
Before the Continuing Commission started its work, three ad- 
viv»ry members fron» the church's newly created General Council on 
Ministries were added. 1 hey were elected by the council. The Con- 
tinuing Commission was placed under the direct .supervision of the 
associate general secretary of the Division of Higher Education of the 
I'nited MethtKlist Board of Higher Education and Ministry. Its find- 
ings and rectMnmendati4)ns will be among the lop priority considera- 
tions oi the t47b General Conference. 

Some immediate Problems 

The most immediate need of the 12 black colleges is steady in- 
come In 1920. the old Freedmen's Aid StKiety became the Board 
4»f liducition for NcgriK-s. In 1<»24 it was merged as part of the 
Bi»ard of Education (now Division of Higher Education of the Board 
of Higher Education and Ministry). It had certain endowments and 
holdings that also became part of the board. The income from these 
assets has been used to help finance the programs of the black 
colleges. Although the income has been augmented over the years, 
it is far from adequate for the black colleges. This is especially true 
when one considers thai whereas the income from the assets of the 
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old l-rccdiiicn's Aid Society might have si'cnitfd fairly substantial for 
black education in V>24, it i& far from substantial in light of today's 
rcquirvinciits. I'or years, the church supplcnwnted this income with 
an annual offering known as the Race Relatitms Sunday offering. 
Over the years, the total annual average of this offering was less 
than $5(M).(KM). This offering was phased out in 1970, and replaced 
with a special fund-raising effort for the black colleges called Negro 
Colleges Advance. Ihe duration of this fund-raising effort was two 
■ years. In response to Ihe recommendation of the Black College Study 
C ommission of I9(»8, the 1972 General Conference approved a Black 
College f und, which was to last for tite duration of the 1972-76 
quadrenniimi. I'his program is financed by apportionment to the 
various annual conferences of the general church. 

Ihe various efforts have been supplemented by periodic capitaN 
grant programs voted by General Cimferences. For example, a 
$2.(HHMMM> capital grant was voted for the black colleges in 1964 
and again in 1968. Although the combined efforts were small when 
divided among the 12 colleges, they made for the critical difference 
between the life and the death of these colleges. 

lo enjoy the fulfillment of their right to become part of the 
financing mainstreanj of Ihe I'nited Methodist Church, the church 
must provide her black colleges with substantial financial help for 
at least I S years. Not having been an official part of annual confer- 
ence butlgeis a.s has been true of white colleges, or of the national 
church budget as has been true of Scarritt College and American 
tnivcrsii>. the black colleges have had to depend upon one annual 
whurchwide offering, the meagre money made available through the 
Board of F-ducation <now Board of Higher Education and Ministry), 
and periodic grunts and fund-raising efforts. These colleges are 
cniiiied to a major, but consistent national effort for a sustained 
period of time 

It is understiHHl that getting into the financing mainstream of The 
I'nited Mcthtxiist Church is no assurance of adequate income. The 
church IS not able to give enough money to her colleges. This is 
conifHuinded hv the tendency for annual conferences to reduce their 
support til their colleges. However, the black colleges deserve the 
chance of King brought to the economic status where white colleges 
m»«. find themselves If the church is ever forced to wean completely 
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hcf C4>lkgcs. she should so N^hcn the black colleges have the same 
oppiirtunttv for economic survival as the white ones. 

I ike other colleges ot the church, black eolleges are eoneenied 
with eiuiiilnictu and curriculum I he constant need for increasing 
student fees is a nu\or concern, especlall) when these colleges must 
ctinipcic vkiih state and pubhe colleges for students. Keeping relevant 
ni hght i)f changnig tnncs and needs makes it mandatory that goals 
and curricula be cimstantl) e)iamined and updated. Bqually as ini- 
purtanf Uh black colleges is the need for remediation. F*or many 
vcars t4> come, black colleges will be forced to assume major respun- 
stbility ti)r the academicallv and culturally disadvantaged. 

t ikewise. tor many >ears to come, black students will primarily 
depend upon black colleges Uyi meaningful images with which to 
idcntif) Uithin the t\»rcseeablc future, black colleges will be the 
onU owes \o understand the black experience and the peculiar needs 
of black people. 

Black colleges must plan for an uncertain future. They must look 
forward to moving into a pluralistic mainstream as full partners with 
all other colleges 1 he> nmsi keep themselves open for possible new 
goals and i)b)ectivcs I he> must look with favor toward innovations, 
experiments, programs, and encourage them. The church must un- 
derstand these needs She must encourage and support her black 
C4)ltegcs m their cttiirt to tulfill them. 
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4. The Crisis in Enrollment 

by DONALD S, STANTON 



When you add it aii up the numbers arc frightening. During a time 
oi infiation. a college that maintains the same programs next year 
that it eurrently provides will do so at significantly more financial 
cost. Ihc fiscal difficulties of colleges go beyond inflation to other 
prtiblenis, such as the discouraging prospects for enrollment. This is 
especially significant for church-related colleges, because of their 
heavy dependence on student fees for support. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, there will be about 
2.*!.870.<MMl persons of 18 to 24 years of age in the United States in 
1^75. Ihc estimated figure decreases to 23,406,000 by 1990.' A 
college that relies heavily on the fees from students of 18 to 24 faces 
a problem as the number of these persons declines. 

Colleges are responding to this financial challenge in many ways. 
Ihey are working diligently to find new and increa.sed sources of 
revenue. There is more emphasis on accountability and fiscal respon- 
sibiliiy. Many colleges also arc making special efforts in the area of 
enrollment. 

This chapter wilt focus upon ways in which certain United 
Mtfthodist-rvlaied colleges have attempted to increase enrollment. 
Ihe work described here illustrates what many United Methodist 
colleges throughout the nation are doing. 

Jt!^'^l "* f'oitittotii vt School and CoUtgt Enfottrntntt Ml to 

jmo W«^^tn^»^.m I S ntpaitmcni of Commeiw. Seiic* P-2S. No. I4J. January 192T 
W ft.v Vtoi/.//.a< 4ft.ifa.i. of ,hf Vnmd Sw*t. I«7J. pp M. n,ure» wen cilc4 

^» H<j«4rd M B.<»«n m ah 4d«liew u. the Lntud Mcthodiu imiituie of Hiihcr Educ*. 
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K«i*ruitni«ia 

If a college »> t»» reach full potcfUial enrollment. U obviously must 
recruit effectiu-K During a time s^hcn many %mall colleges in the 
MiUweit were decUnmg in enrollment. Southwestern College in Win- 
tielU. kans . reveried this trend Its ^tudellt population increased from 
S**: full-tune equivalent tn 1^72 to h^i in l«>73. This was the 
largest percentage increase of ans I'nited Methodist-related college 
during that period. 

VvJ spend much lime analv/ing the problems of colleges. We also 
should be able to tearn from achievements. I asked Donald Rulhen- 
berg. presKlent oi Southwestern Coltege. to describe what he and 
bis staff did He reported that the college placed special emphasis on 
recruiting transfer students, and brought in 73 transfers, after a 
previous high it 37. 

Stuithwcstern also recruited more students from Kansas and from 
the county and town in which it is U»caied. During the previous year 
there were entptv spaces in the dormitory. The college allowed any 
resident oi Cowley County who would room and board on campus 
an addituMial scholarship of $35t). I'his covered the cost of a room 
ft»r the vear and increased the bi)afd plan program. Forty-nine 
students from Cow lev County took advantage of this scholarship. 
There also was favorable response to the fact that more people were 
living on campus 

Dr Ruthenberg rearranged the admissions office. He hired two 
recent graduates and added a third person. All were young, had 
inaNter s degrees, were aggressive, and were willing to work from 
seven in the morning until late at night, talking with students. 

Dr Ruthenberg also advwates the "rifle-shot" approach to recruit- 
ment Insteail of trying to enlarge the pool of students, the college 
started wi'h HH) to 1^0 prttspccts for each admissions counselor and 
then sent them printed materials, letters from students and the 
president, and arranged telepht>ne calls from professors. The college 
requested that each student come to the campus for a visit and 
extended invit.itions to college activities such as dramatic productions. 
Students received a go»Hl deal of personal attention, both before and 
after admisMi^n 

\ arums persons such av pastors, alumni, and especially students 
participated in the recruiting prtKCvs. A group of about 40 studcm 
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husis .inU ho^k•%^(^'» vtiluruccrcU lo lake the prospects to classes and 
U» ciuertatn ihcni Uunng visits ti» the campus. Ihc admissions office 
h»>m»red the ht»sis and hustesses with bafitjuets and held three-day 
coiiferciues designed to facilitate recruiting. 

Man> church-related colleges enlist the aid of churches in the 
feciuiting process f or example. United Mcthtnlist ministers in Min- 
nestita served as coordmators of Hamliiie University's "Caravan to 
the i anipus. ■ which nude it ptjssible for several hundred prospective 
students to viMt the universitv. Uu-^es picked up high school juniors 
and '»(.nK»rs at M\ communities in the state. Some traveled as 
many as iour and a half hours to reach the campus. On arrival, they 
altejjded a conten»porar> worship service at the local church and 
p.irticjpafed in seminars and recreati«inal activities on campus. 

J our South C arolina colleges- Claflin. Columbia. Spartanburg 
NK-thrdi«.t and VVofford -have beguii to coordin.ite church-related 
recruiting S J- rank l.ogan. dean of admissions at Wofford College, 
developed the program in coopcratum with the directors of admissions 
at the other e»>lleses and Bishop tdward Tullis. who wrote to the 
churches enclosing: 

I .'X letter fri«n the four admissiims officers. 

2. .A briet survev mquiring about interest in a District College 
I-.t:r. til be led bv representatives ot the colleges. 

} A form to K- used m listing names t>f high school students who 
were members »»! the church, these forms to be returned to the 
ctmfcrctue otticc 

4 A poNtcr dealing with the tour colleges and financial aid. with 
brt^hurcN from each of the colleges. 

^ Leaflets to K- used a- bulletin inserts. 

Ah the market tor l" ti» 22-vear-old students has become increas- 
mglv comjvtitive. some ci'lleges have nude special efforts to attract 
students of other .igcN I he Universitv of Evansvillc has developed 
striMig progr.mj'. i\«r the life-long learner. The university's Center (or 
I'oniinuing I ducatum and Community Service was established to 
serve adults whi»se needs were not usually met in traditional educa- 
tional pri>granis 
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B> ihc .K'.idcmtw >c.ir l'»?3-74. fhc center oticrcd a wide variety of 
t:t>ur'iO. iiwluding .t toiuinuing wducuion tor nurses program, a 
coiuinuiiig alutatitMi pri»gr,iiti tot women, and a bachelor ot liberal 
sfuilKs dwtfrec pfi»i!r.»m Ihw latter was tlevel»»ped as a three">ear 
degree program open onU tt> students at least 25 years ot age. 
Krsons h«) scars ot age and older were invited to attend noncredtt 
woursts and wcnmg elassvs for only SI5 per class, the normal fee 
for thfse classes being to $HH). 

... Ketvntiun 

rp lo this point, we have ctmsidered s\ime ways In which certain 
colleges have tried to tnerease recruitment. This, hov^ever, is only 
one aspect of full enrollnwnt Increased retention of students also is 
ot great importance 

Robert \- Mcliride. vice-president academic dean at Albright 
-Collvge. Readnig, Pa. became concerned abimt the prpbleiii of 
economic Ii>sn tt» colleges through attrition. Although I)r, McBride 
recogm/eil other kinds of U»sses related t»> attrition such as lower 
morale, he st4»died especially the financial situation. He made an 
m depth C4«si .malssiN of the Albright College Class of 1972. 

I he t IasN i»f l«>72 registered .^73 first-year students. Although Ihc 
gr.idu.itmg class w.is 2W. a reductitni of 22 percent, ihe loss of 
»>ngin.il student-* actually w.ts percent. (Sontc of the graduating 
el.iss h.id tr.msicrred in. and some were students t)f earlier cla.sscs 
who graduated late » On the basis of U) students. Dr. McBride sum- 
nuri/ed the situation >n this was: v . . len gallant men and women 
entered the .u.idcnuc v.illey vi Albright in l*W»7 and almost 8 
emerged 4 years later Of that M. h»»wcver. I had slipped into 
flic r.uiks frotn the outside and I hati been there when the others 
came in Xt least } of the original U) had been losl in the conflict 
and I h.id been crippled but would survive.- 

Reiving on siaiisiics frtim the .-Ntnerican Ctmneil on Kdue.ilion. Dr. 
SfcHruie cstinLited that the average American college had an attrition 
of <o tn M> percent in a toiir vcar terminal period. Albright Citllcgc. 
therefore, had a relatively low level of attrition. 

In spite o? this, the tinanci.il cost oi Albright s loss of students was 

M'4-' I S» B- .!•■ 1 I « Afitv*!. "1 lii,.'iw lf*\y Thr.'u^h -SHmttm— A 
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extensive tSing statistics from the Class of 1972. Dr. McBride 
aiialy/cd I».ssch rvlutfd ti» tuition rebates, room and board fees, 
tuition, .iiid UrsH tjf ifiH-stfiK-nt m the i>tfice of admissions. He son- 
wluded that the Ins-* of the eoUege each year attributed to attritionul 
fuetofs in one class alone was ^> 122.755. If part of this loss could be 
reduced, the savings could be used to increase endowment, decrease 
tuition, cipand the hbrai>. or meet other needs of the college. 

North Central College in Naperville. 111., has worked hard to 
improve retention Many persons at the college have cooperated in 
trying to identify individual student problems and in dealing with 
them Ktore students leave Professors, coaches, the registrar, and 
others have attempted to identify potential dropouts. Counselors. 
th»rmiiory staff, the financial aiJ officer, and faculty advisors have 
.iifemp'.cd to deal with the problems as they arise, 

I he e«»}tege established a coordinating committee, scheduled to 
tneet .it least at the beginning, middle, and end of each term. The 
conunittee followetl up on each case, checking the pro;?ress of 
students still m college who once showed difficulties, and checking 
further {Ktssibiliiies for rcc»»vering students who left. 

Suithwestcrn College has emphasized retention as well as recruit- 
nieiit Laxt fall SM percent of the eligible students returned to the 
campus I he college upgraded the h'vel of scholarships and developed 
new pnssihihties for financial aid ft»r upperclass students who needed 
help l-uch upperclass student received a newsletter at Christmas and 
three times during the stimmer. with good news about the college. 

I he adiMinivf ration enlisted the involvement of faculty in attention, 
reminding thcni fh.ii students who had been at the college ft)r one or 
mt»rc semcHiers were even greater assets than students who had to be 
recruited Head residents in di>rmitories. student personnel staff and 
others sought »»uf potential transfers and dropouts and tried to learn 
how to help them V4>ntinue at Southwestern. The college contacted 
every stmUnt who had not preen rolled in a session and each student 
who lei .inv office kn»»w th.it he or she was considering withdrawing. 

Somtt Basic Realities 

I Ju re .ifc cert.im Kimc realities that affect both recruitment and 
rcfvnfton V nie ..f these, such as geographical U»cation or historical 
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tfadiiiofi. arc diftiwult or inipussiblc to change. We will focus here on 
ivku tunda«icni.il factors that ate more open to influence. 

One of these realities is the academic program. Many college ad- 
niHiisirators report that increawsi ii» recruitment and retention have 
folUmed improvements in the curricula. United Methodist colleges 
are developing a vwide variety tif curricular oppt)rtunities involving 
sndtvtduali/ed instruction, an emphasis on learning rather than teach- 
mg. uivreased use ut various media, modifications in the traditional 
weekly »r annual calendar, and other attempts to make the curricula 
helpful for the contemporary student. 

Adniini.stralors at sonie colleges with traditions of academic ex- 
cellence seenj especially avkare of the need to exanune the curricula 
critjcally and to develt»p new programs, f or example. Dean Robert 
Farber of Del'auw Universit). Cirecncastle. Ind.. has reported a new 
course systetn, prtigrams of African, black, and environmental 
studies, and an internatiiwal studies priigram in which nearly half 
the students study aHrt>ad at some time during their college careers. 

Some ct>lkges havi? provided increased opportunities for students 
to learn away from the campus. Iowa Wesleyan College. Mount 
Pleasant. deveUiped a program requiring every student to complete 
a "responsible stKial invt>lvement ' project before graduation. Students 
established 4-H clubs for the mentally retarded, led weekly discussion 
sessions in a state prison, worked on Indian reservations, and engaged 
in a wide variety of other projects, Kach student was required to 
spend at least 2iK) hours in a vviluntecr project, earning 6 hours of 
acaitemic credu. 

l.ambuth C\>llege. J.»ckson. Tenn.. has attempted to relate the 
academic program to practical situatiims by tm-the-job internships. 
With the ctHipcration of Htiliday Inns of America, the college de- 
veloped a bachelor's program in hotel and restaurant mafiagcmeiit. 
Students have participated in interim-term projects of participation In 
motel operations and hav; taken professional courses, taught in some 
cases by personnel of Holiday Inns. According to Lambuth's Dean 
W H Whybrew. the program was designed to offer students at least 
a minimal amount of specialization within the context of a liberal 
arts education 

Recruitment and retention are influenced by another basic reality 
that it difficult to define or even to name. Some persons refer to this 
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reality ils the "overall campus atmosphere." This atmosphere, or 
quality of life, affects the academic program bui is not limited to 
that. It relatc*s to values such as respect for the dignity of persons, 
integrity, real community, and hones* concern. 

I have asked students at many church-related colleges why they 
came and why they stay. The most common kind of response centers 
on persons: 

"They really care about people here." 

"The professors and administrators take time to talk to me." 

"They know my name. They know that I'm a person." 

At its best, perhaps this atmosphere or quality of life is an ex- 
pres.siofj of Christian love. In a time when small colleges are 
confronted by the possibility of extinction and death, that love still 
may offer a possibility of new life. 
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5. New Generatioiui for New Days 

by DA VID C. MOBBERLEY 



Like the great streaming rivers of humanity that Ezckiel describes, 
vast reservoirs of human resources spill into the convergent streams 
of United Methodist higher education. How the church's efforts flow 
imo the world from its universities and colleges is one of the great 
human dramas punctuating the centuries since Wesley and Kingswood 
School. 

Today, the schools, colleges, and universities with United Methodist 
affiliation are perpetuating this drama. They do this with 20,000 
trustees, faculty, and staff; I8n,?:^2 students and total annual operat- 
ing budgets of a billion dollars and rising steadily. These streams of 
energy— these currents of human and fiscal resources— converge in 
an educational concept that originated in John Wesley's social and 
theological ideology: Knowledge infused with moral control leads to 
virtue. So the general purposes of church, schools, colleges, and 
universities focus today as they have for more than two centuries 
upon preparing the young to deal with their world braced by inoral 
reinforcement. 1 his strand of morality, however defined and inter- 
preted and however tenuous it may seem to have become, threads its 
way dramatically through two centuries of American higher education. 
Cokesbury College's inauspicious beginnings in 1784 generated a 
brand of rest»luteness that cannot be stemmed. Streams of resources 
converge from various parts of a once broken and fragmented church. 
Southern, Northern. Evangelical, Protestant, and Episcopal forces 
have been brought together, not to serve each other or themselves, 
but to serve God and the public good. 

The history of United Methodist higher education since unification 
in has been diKumentcd in earlier publications of the Board of 
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KUuciHion of Ihe United Methodist Church and its predecessors. 
The purpose of thi% chapter is to capture only a fragment of the 
flavor that marked the last years of the Board of liducation and the 
Division of Higher Education and its transition in 1972 to the Board 
of Higher l-ducation and Ministry of The United Methodist Church. 

The story begins in May of 1970 with a white paper, elucidating 
tlur ci)ncept of a unified voice for all United Methodist higher educa- 
tion. It was presented by tfje division to an ad hoc committee of 
prcMJciits representing schools and colleges of The United Methodist 
Church. I he presidents examined and refined the paper and ultimate- 
ly ii became the basic statement of the case, l-rom it emerged the 
Simultaneous Advance, a historic call for larger enrollments and 
mcrcased income for more than 100 colleges and universities related 
to 1 he United Methodist Church. For practical reasons, the 7 major 
universities related to the church were not directly allied with the 
program Ihe> did become tangentially involved as sources of 
consultative expertise. 

Once the concept of a unified voice had been formulated, regional 
meetings of bishops and pres jents were scheduled throughout the 
fall Mf I»i70 and the spring of 1971. These meetings resulted in a 
positive . timmiimeni to the continuing mis.sion of the church in 
higher education. Out of these regional meetings of bishops and 
presidents, representing discreet areas of the country, an ad hoc 
cxecjiive committee of regional representatives was formed to work 
with a division staff and consultant group in the formulation of 
stratct!ic\ for the promotion of the Sinuiltaneous Advance. 

Acting for the National Association of Schools and Colleges of 
The I niied .Methodist Church, in the spring of 1971. the division 
staff employed the public relations firm of Barton and Gillet of Balti- 
more to plan the Simultaneous Advance, develop the statement of the 
case, and to prepare the audiovisual materials appropriate to that 
statement of the ease. An elaborate brochure, a series of posters, 
some abridged statements of the ca.sc, and selected newspaper ad- 
vertising formats were developed. These preparations set the stage 
for a special called nteeting of the National Association on October 
^. l'*"l. in Washington. D.C. Three priorities dominated that 
preseiuathm The statement of the case for the church-related college; 
mcreavc m enrollment for the more than 100 institutions involved 
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in the nr;;5iram, and a total of $400.000,(HX). which was an amount 
of muncy the colleges had reported as necessary for capital and 
current gitt revenue for a period of about S years into the future. 

Bfidorsenient of the overall strategy was nearly unanimous. The 
general feeling that emanated from this meeting was that at long last 
colleges and universities related to The United Methodist Church had 
begun to speak with a unified voice. Hopes were high. 

Agreement was soon reached within the staff of the division and 
the ad hi>c committee that \'ew Generations for Sew Days was an 
appropriate title fur the new program. Publications, promotional 
materials, and advertising pieces were designed to reflect the concept. 
A target date of January 1. 1^73. was established for launching the 
program on a nationwide basis. Two niajor thrusts marked the early 
stages of a year of preparation. 1972. 

The first of these thrusts was to develop further the statement of 
the case within the structure of The United Mchodist Church, aiming 
specifically at a plan to seek endorsement of the program by :hc 
General Conference meeting in Atlanta. Ga.. in April. 1972. Through- 
out the early months of 1972, a number of memorials were submitted 
through appropriate channels to General Conference. These actions 
resulted in a unanimous endorsement of New Cenerations for Sew 
Days by the General Conference. 

The seciMid thrust lay in the direction of the colleges; and a series 
of regional nieetings was scheduled to permit the staff of the division 
and the leadership of the National Association to acquaint develop- 
ment officers, public relations directors and others associated with 
the external relations of institutions with the materials that were to 
be used in promotion. In all but a few instances, reactions to the 
program continued to be favorable, though it should be candidly 
admitted the cnthusiiism that had captivated many was not uniformly 
disseminated across the length and breadth of the association. It had 
been clear from the outset that the wide diversity of educational 
interest reflected by the institutions might well never yield to any 
kind of circumscription. However, the staff and committees continued 
to work at the task of interpretation, preparation of strategics, and 
development of new promotional designs. 

In the period following General Conference, the program moved 
into high gear. 1 he staff and the ad hoc committee of the association 
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met ill June to reaffirm the program, to approve distribution of the 
fir^t gyQi'rul mailing of posters and brochures to every United 
Methodist church in the land. 

The National A«ociation voted at a September, 1972, meeting to 
continue to support the program throughout 1973 with a minimized 
assessment of one-half of a full tuition. 

Ihe remainder of 1972 was punctuated by efforts to develop 
strategy for »he national event. Contacts were established with 
national Jlgurcs, Through what seemed to be interminable negotia- 
tions, the program finally fell into place. It was established for 
Washingtw.-;, DC, honietime in the late winter or early spring of the 
kickuff year. Meanwhile, the association held its regular annual 
meeting in San Francisco, dealing only with a brief progress report 
on the program and the intnnluction of the new associate general 
secretary of the Division of Higher Education, Fred E. Harris, who 
huil joined the staff on the first of January. 

BccauM.- of the impending retirement of Myron F. Wicke, and the 
coming of new leadership under structural realignments of the division 
and the board, m hiatus in activity occurred. The Interval was used 
for important asy^ssmcnt of directions and an opportunity to confer 
once again with the educational and episcopal leadership of the 
church and its institutions. This second round of conferences pro- 
duced >omc reactions similar to those of the first round nearly three 
years bcfi)re. But they also yielded evidence of a need for new 
directions, of Nome strains in relations and the need for increasing 
stress in the development of management skills for the institutions. 
It had become clear by this time in our history, that some institutions 
were m real trouble. It was true, to that date, that no United 
Meihouist msiiiutions had closed, none had merged and none since 
1<*67 had become wards of the state. But if the anxieties and the 
stresses evident in these 1973 conferences were indicative, much 
more than a program of continued support for enrollment and finance 
would he required. This round of conferences also revealed to the 
staff that the program Sew Generations for New Days was not really 
moving very n'any people. The promotional materials that had been 
prepared. particulari«, the film, did not produce the emotional reac- 
tions the new days required, and it became apparent that the 
momentum had not been sustained. Accordingly, the ad hoc commit- 
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Ice ct)ncluUfd that a natK»nal event was imperative. After repealed 
failures to develop a kc>notcr relationship with the President of ihe 
l.'mted Slates, agreement was reaehed with Seeretary of Health. 
i:ducatiun. and Welfare Ciisper Weinberger and Representative WiU 
bur MilU t)f the Huuse Ways and Means Conunittee. Staff members 
I'feit V Harris and David Ci Mobberley were also invited to develop 
statements \o nurk a one-day njeeting of the National Association. 
The lunchciHi meeiuig May 4. 1973. in Wiishington. D.C.. provided 
a forum ior the introduction of the concept of a national commission 
on United Mcihodisi higher education. Fred H. Harris was ife prin- 
cipal spokesman This presentation changed the fwus of the New 
Oeneratiom tor Sew Days effort. It broadened the scope of the 
division's concern be>ond enrollment and finance to include a wide 
interest in the study of church-«itate relationships, church relations 
with institutions, administration, governance and management, 
changes in instructional patterns and academic delivery systems, the 
ever present problems of Christian values in higher education and 
ihe extant nature of institutitms that had historically represented the 
moral forces in American society. 

Serious efforts were made to find common bonds between the 
Sfw ilenerations for Sew Days program and the National Commis- 
sion concept. The National Association's executive committee and 
Its ad hoc comnuitee of presidents who had been close to the New 
ilenerations fur Sew Ou.v* program, convened in June of 1973. 
recimunendcil to the division wme changes in the direction of the 
pr«>grim Although the basic idea of the unified voice remained 
intact. Its major thrusts of national publicity, prestige specialty 
brtvhures and pronuiiional efforts with film, radio, television, and 
other major audti»visuals were sidetracked to awfit redefinition of 
the i.Lsk Ihe National AssiK'iation's executive committee recom- 
mended in principle the fornuilation t»f a Natiiwal Commission and, 
recalling the success of the National Commission that was established 
III lM<h and the enriching quality of church support that had de- 
veU'M for the institutions, this concept was given new impetus. 

.XdditKmal activities, descriptions of which need to be woven into 
Ihis story, included a series of important workshops and seminars 
dealing with aspects of finance and enrollment. In two of these 
workshops the colleges enjoved the relationship with major univer- 
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Mftfs r.'Kiica Ui Ihc I'niicU Methodist Church. Duke and Southern 
MsjthtHlist univcrsiiics hosted and developed workshops on develop- 
ment, tund raising, annual and charitable giving under new tax laws. 
Another v^orkshop dealt with recruiting and enrollment problems 
attetided for the most part b> admissions officers. Out of that work- 
shop came an effort to t)rgani/e a task force of admissions directors, 
wfiu were tt) be utilized as advisors to Sew Generations for Sew 

During the sumnier of 1973. two groups of consultants helped the 
staff deal with redefinition of its total task. One of these was a 
mind-stretching "think tank" that helped shape commission concepts 
by forcing us to think in new idionts and to use new management 
stratagems. The second dealt with the programmatic problems and 
strategies of admissions and it was the ad hoc committee of admis- 
sions officers cited above who suggested some revisions in the 
approach Ui enrollment problems and who offered valued criticisms 
of the Sew iieneratims for Sew Days effort. 

Redefining the task has resulted in several preliminary statements 
about the Natiimal Commission. They have prompted the endorse- 
ment of the connnission concept b> the executive committee of the 
National Association, the executive committee and the full Board of 
Higher MducatitMi and Ministry, the National Methodist Foundation 
ft»r Christian Higher f-ducation. the Council of Presidents of the 
12 black cttllcges related to The United Methodist Church, the 
Natittnal Assiviation of Schools and Colleges of The United Meth- 
odist Church, this btuly meeting in St. Louis, Mo., in January of 
1^74 During the meeting of the National Asswiation, small Uiscus- 
sioii gniups dealt expressly with a variety of questions that had been 
raised in connection with the National Commission. Its mission 
remains vet to be defined clearly. Some of its proposed functions 
seemed tt» duplicate those being performed satisfactorily by other 
agencies, pariicufarly the Washington establishment and perhaps 
im»st taniili/ing of all was the absence of any articulation of structure 
and actual memK'rship of the commission, definition of who was to 
perform the work or when it was to be done. What the association 
seemed to he wrestling with was a vision of new generations but it 
had <»nlv the ghost of an idea that had somehow gone awry. 
Ik'forc concluding this chapter, which attempts to capture a vision 
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of United Mcthuiliit lutuftt in higher education, we might do well to 
look nu>nicntaril>. at least, at S'ew Generations for New Days. As 
hail been generally agreed, tlw program has not had the attention it 
merited Sew (ieneraliom for AViv Days was a paradox. While it 
was» an idea ahead of its time, it was also an idea long overdue, 
Perhaps its sin^e greatest weakness was its reliance on the assumption 
that institutions would generate spontaneous change, that a new 
spirit could be captured and infused into the arteries of the inslitu- 
tionii. It has become clear that, short of catastrophe. Institutions are 
not likely to change. Some drastic measures may be require'*. One 
practical, functional limitation has already been alluded to: The 
enrollment and recruiting problems examined above. 

.Another dysfunctional element in the program is the overall finan- 
cial goal of $4(H),(KK).0(K). 7 le source of this figure was never clear. 
It represented an approxirtaiion i»f money that would be needed by 
some UH) colleges averaging $4,000,(K)0 each for the 5-year period 
during which the Simultaneous Advance was to operate. But those 
of us who offered the estimates for our institutions were never certain 
as to what kinds of dollars were to be included or excluded. This 
has made evaluati«>n of the program impact all but impossible. It is 
true that endowment holdings of the institutions have increased by 
30 percent. In the 2-year periixl covered by the Simultaneous 
.Advance. In the same pericd. total plant evaluation has Increased by 
2S percent It would be difficult to ascribe these gains directly to 
the impact of the program. By the same token, it Is equally difficult 
not to assume some impact or to exclude any Impact. We simply do 
not have reporting mechanisms sophisticated enough to allow us to 
son vnit relevant statistical data for a model of sufficient reliability 
to make it useful Perhaps one of our current tasks is the construction 
of a valid base from which tme might derive future measurements of 
the effectiveness of such new programs as the National Commission. 

Scope and functu»n of the National Commis.slon have been dealt 
with elsewhere m this volume. It clearly represents an outgrowih of 
the Simult.ineou.s Advance, and so it depends on the advance for Its 
impetus and for the generation of its energy. Yet, It would also be 
well to consider the National Commission in a way that attempts to 
articulaie continuing vision. It is the same vision that gave rise to 
Sew (ienerationx tor Sew Days, the same vision that has been 
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wharacterisiif of United Mcthudist higher education since Kin^wood 
and Cokcshury. 

Ntw iieneraUons for Sew Days was the culmination of a program 
that sought to identify and strengthen atl those factors that contribute 
to the success of United Methodist higher education. It appeared 
when higher education, at least in the private sector, was in wrench- 
ing stress I rue to its ideals, the program did not seek to compromise 
principle nor did it find its hopes in diminution of standards of 
excellence, or dissipation of institutional integrity. It took its stand, 
as docs the National Commission, on the high vision that the prin- 
cipal task of the church-related college is to create a climate for 
wisdom to flourish— not merely for knowledge to accrue. Its vision 
included the idea that morality and knowledge multiplied together 
would result in the quotient of virtue, and that in the Weslcyan 
tradition, this represented the highest ideal of what a college could 
and should become. The vision recognized clearly that colleges pro- 
duce stimuli for transformation, and that the consequences of their 
energy output are human beings transformed in a variety of ways. 
SiJme become servants, some become advocates and fewer become 
prophets. It is this dynamic of becoming upon which the church must 
pin her hopes for the future. 

The task of the National Commission is to articulate that vision 
and to engage in the heady task of making the future happen with 
programs designed to produce massive change in the life style of a 
people moving erratically toward a destiny they cannot define. Pro- 
grams designed to provide full opportunity for all human beings, to 
provide the broadest possible diversity in a complex worid, and to 
provide the resources for continued scholarly excellence are the 
marks of these colleges some of which are the finest to be found 
anywhere. But the vision of the National Commission must also be 
articulated in spiritual and in human terms. The church and the 
college developing consistently for alt people opportunity for the 
abundant life that is the prize of the gospel, opportunity for the 
economically disadvantaged, the socially disoriented, the mentally 
deprived, the spiritually impoverished whenever and wherever this 
coalition t>f church and college can. It must sense and live the gospel. 
Perhaps the real hope of the commission is to stimulate people to 
see the gospel and to see it intently. 
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b\' MAURICE E. aORDOS 



MclhoUi?.!?. have founded more lhan l.tHH) schools, colleges, uni- 
vcrsiiici. and seminaries in the Uniled Stales. Al flrsl, many of Ihcm 
were truly puMk; accepting all enrollccs. They greatly incrc&ed 
educational opportunities and aUo helped to inspire the creation of 
land-gram colleges across the nation. In time, many Methodist 
institutions were deeded to states and municipalities, thus continuing 
their services to the public. 

Many i)f the jichot^U have remained independent of tax support. 
Ihey provide liberal and preprofessional education of proved high 
quality All are accredited. Alumni lists include a disproportionately 
large number oi leaders and administrators. In the early 1960s, the 
I ord l oundation chose to help sound private colleges to become 
>tronger. Of the 42 Proiestant-related colleges selected, 30 percent 
were Methodist related. For more than 200 years, Methodism's stake 
in educali»»n has paid large dividends for the church and the nation. 

1 here is no way to tell fully the story of the significant inveslmeiit 
of Methodists and others in these colleges and universities. It is 
equally difficult to estimate the hundreds of thousands of lives 
reiK-hed through this mission of the church. Chancellor R. Franklin 
1 hompst>n of the University of Puget Sound has said that if The 
United Methodist Church had not already established these colleges 
and universities, this would be precisely the time when it would need 
to establish them. In no other way can the church be so effective in 
shaping leaders and followers who understand that knowledge must 
be accompanied by human values. 

But these institutions Jo exist. The combined value of their physi- 
cal plants is just under $2 billion at book value. Replacement values 
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pfubabl> ^4>u!a be M Icasi tv^icc that figure. In 1973, they reported 
a tuCal cnUowment of '>7h.s.ss2.i)un (this, liuv at book value) As- 
suming that there is no increase in the endos^ment book value and 
appljmg a nuulest ^ percent rale of return, these funds should earn 
over $K24i),lMH),i}ii() b> the vwar 2um). with the principal still intact, 

Methiuiism has been deeply involved in helping young men and 
women to fmance their education. Uvery year since 1872, its churches 
have made contributions on Children s Day or United Methodist 
Mudcnt Day to a revtilving loan fund. Hirough \^7X more than 
130,UUU individual students have received loans at a low rate of 
interest (3 percent). In the >ear 1^73, the Section of Loans and 
Scholarships made KV5i individual loans at 478 colleges and uni- 
versities amounting to $1,016,230. 

In l^>45, the Cieneral Conference approved the development of a 
scholarship pri^gram to be funded by MO percent of the income from 
the tmted Methi)disi Student Day offering. In 1973, $259,500 were 
awarded in undergraduate and graduate scholarshi|$s. The General 
Conference of 1972, recognizing the essential services of the colleges 
that served a predominantly black student body, established the Black 
College f und Uy be included in the budgets of churches across the 
natum In 1973. a total of $4,012,503 was invested in this cause. 
In addition t4> the foregoing, scholarships are available at individual 
schools. A total of more than $2*1^^2 million in grants and scholar- 
ships is awarded annually. 

Since the twenties, colleges have been increasingly dependent upon 
volunteer gifts and bequests from alumni, foundations, communities, 
and (rtends. This substantial support goes directly to institutions and 
eludes statistical capture under present reporting, making it difficult 
to know what is 'Alethodist" money and what is not. This form of 
suppi>ri has priHJuced billions of dollars througli the years. Probably 
this is the imc source that can make the difference between solvency 
and survival. 

The ami>unt ot space devoted to financial matters in no way 
implies that the present and future of the colleges and •universities 
should be predicated S4»lely uptm the protection and preservation of 
our investment Of greater importance are the able and dedicated 
persims in these insiitutitms who are committed to a concept of 
education that seeks to transform lives. The greatest measure is in 
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icrnii of the produci—ihe studcnls. th«if lives. anU the nature of 
their inipaet upon others. 

The Wa> It Is 

Several years ago, competent erities of higher education prcUietcd 
the present eruuch. estimating that perhaps 30 pcrecnt of the private 
ehureh-relateU colleges would soon fold, merge, or become tax sup- 
ported. Intervening years have proved this forecast to be both right 
and wrong. No doubt some of the private and public institutions 
ought to fold. 1 he number of United Methodisl-relatcd institutioiis ' 
has continued stable, ht)wcver. In the recent period of decreasing 
enrollments, they have maintained a level total enrollment figure. 

After the Russians launched Sputnik, higher education in the 
United States received unprecedented acceptance and massive fund- 
ing that ted to rapidly expanding enrollment figures, new buildings 
and growing faculty and administration. For two decades, educational 
institutions accelerated and expanded their programs of previous 
years. Now that period of immunity is gone and all higher education 
has been called to account by foundations, federal govenunent, stsUes, 
the church, and the general public. 

In 1973. 31 institutions of higher education ceased operation. 
Sixteen were nontax supported and all had three common factors: 
U) shrinking enrollment; (2) operating expenditure deficits of 8 per- 
cent or more; (3) using endowment fund corpus to pay operating 
costs. 

Some of our United Methodist-related colleges have these ominous 
symptoms at present and others are in danger unless they can revene 
the trends. Institutions that weather the storm, however, will emer^ 
with greater strength and stability as was demonstrated by their 
surviving the depression of the 1930s. 

The existing models for higher education operations and admin- 
istration are based on the assumption of increasing enrollment, 
increasing income from government and private sources, a moderate 
rate of inflation and an enthusiastic endorsement by the general 
public. However, none of these assumptions or past continuities now 
apply. As Peter Drucker so clearly stated, we are in an age of 

• In i«M tlic e«Mirt)c«l United tmh. m Ciitrcli antf Yta MtUwdist ChuKli mn nirp<l 
to tarn Ttm Cmttd Mtilndiu Oumlt. 
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diH'oiitiiiuity. Or to borrow a phrase from Roark Bradford. "Every- 
thing tiitiltfd down b cuniing lm»tf." The cribU is real—it is upon 
US now! 

Certain trends need to be underntood. I'o the previously mentioned 
diH'nehantment with higher education must be added the fact that a 
growing number of postsecondary students arc choosing vocational, 
teehnieai. and proprietary schools in preference to colleges and 
universities. 

It is true that postsecondary enrollments hit an alUtime peak in 
1973, but the 17 to 23-year-oId population will peak out in 1978 
and a sharp drop will follow. These factors combine to forecast 
further diminishing enrollments in private colleges. Whereas in 1969, 
college presidents were primarily concerned in maintaining volunteer 
gifts, most of then* now recognise that tuition and fees constitute the 
solid base for solvency. 

1 he attention now given enrollment has pointed out that for many 
campuses the problem is not so much one t)f bringing new students 
on campus as one of keeping them enrolled. Some schools graduate 
as few as 25 percent of their entering students while a few award 
degrees tt» mure than 8» percent. Ii.xamination of the reasons for 
high attrition often reveals problems in teaching, counseling, cur- 
ricula, student services, and administration. 

Trends in Giving 

Nationall), giving to all causes in 1973 rose to $24.5 billion, up 
K9 percent over 1972, Education received 53.92 billion. The portion 
»»f thi> fi»r higher ed leatiun was S2.25 billion or an average of $232 
each f*»r the **.66J.763 Ntudents enrolled. Philanthropy provided 
ab«»ut 4 percent of the nation s total education costs (down about 
I percent frt»ni l^Mj. but this is crucial support especially in the 
mdependent sector. 

After a pcritnl of leveling off or diminishing of United Methodist 
Church fuunudi supjnvrt. the Council on Finance and Administration 
'•did at the end of 1473. "Wc seem to have turned the proverbial 
ct>rner in (ieneral Fund receipts. I here was a small increase in 1972 
over 1971 and a much more significant increase in 1973 over 1972." 
()f ct«ur>e. this reversal of trend is encouraging, but the rate of 
mcre.».se is Uiwcr than that of inflation. 



c m K« M rol ! Hit s nm*Y 

In lis !.ilcsf report, iintim I \A. I<i74. (hf AiiitfricjiirAssowiatiofi 
of l unU-Rji^njj: CounHcl. Inc . rcpofU on Jhc 12 largest ProlcManl 

Alt dtf»umin;itio»s show ;t slight increase (average up 7 pcreeiu) 
lit total givittg. 

Average annua! support per member ranged from $74,21) U» 
$4 1 7. it) tnited Methodist average was $86.90. 
C hurches in which tithing is strongly emphasized show the highest 
rate 4»t per capita giving, 

Churches having high giving rales designate 70 percent of their 
giving t»ir benevolent causes in comparison to a Protestant average 
of 20 percent. 

f unds lor colleges and universities through church channels are 
stable, which nteans they are shrinking in terms of purchasing power. 
In ciMitrast. the recently established Black College Fund and the 
Ministerial t-ducation Fund produced an increase in the total support 
of higher education. Recent changes in annual conference report 
forms make it impossible to detcrntine support to colleges and campus 
ministry through church channels. The 1971 report, the last to give 
such detail, showed an average supptnt of $1.42 per me<nbcr across 
the church This represents a decrease in absolute dollars as com- 
pared to the IMbOs. 

It W4«uld appear that unless there is renewed interest the support 
»»f colleges thrtnigh church chaimels will provide a diminishing 
prtiptution of operating c«»sts. Colleges need to find Increasing finan* 
ci.il supfH»rt front i»ther sources and from tuition dollars. 

Other Trends and Factors 

C hurch legislative and «ugani/ational factors have Impact upon 
the understanding and support of higher education and the campus 
ministry Where Ihe Discipline of The (Jniied Methodist Church 
once organized annual conferences and local churches with a direct 
function and structure related to the Division of Higher Education 
and Its programs, this relationship Is now optional. In the restructur- 
ing of the general boards of our church, the executive of the Division 
of Higher lulueation is somewhat remote from the liaison and 
decisioa-making councils. ' 
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Private toundatHfUs havw* provided the mi>st substantial increase 
HI support of higher education It is tm early to measure accurately 
ehe results of the las Keiorrn Act upon foundation giving. 

It appears that the required pa>out tends to increase the tuia! of 
giving by larger ti>undati4)ns. it h probable that many small founda* 
tions v^ill cease operations. 

liHtav tax icgislatuM) has the powerful potential of increasing or 
diminishing charitable giving. The tax reforms of 1969 especially 
should increase incentives lo charitable giving. 

Pri*grams of aid to higher education are accepted and operative 
m nu^si states Cienerally they are in the form of tuition equalization 
grants Institutions should be grateful for this form of support. They 
will have to provide growing accountability to the state and to the 
tedcral government as aid is accepted. It is predictable that this will 
be folk)wed bv attempts toward pi^litical control. 

I nited Methiidist-related schools are obtaining growing support 
from "non-Methodist" sources. This is not surprising when one 
reali/cs the wide coverage of services performed. There arc more 
I ntted Presbvterian students enrolled in United Methodist colleges 
than there arc in alt the t'nited Presbyterian colleges combined. The 
predominant religious preference in one of our universities is Jewish. 
Some o\ 4mr ci^Heges record a preponderance of Roman Catholic, 
t utheran. and Haptist students. 

f ederal government support etiacted in Eduvation Amendments 
##f has not been adequately funded, and the current emphasis 
iv up4>n student aid and the expansion of vocationaUtechnical and 
cimtinuing education opportunities. 

I'he Way Ahcnd 

Ihe Chinese svmK^I for crisis is made up of two characters: one 
iot danger and the olhcr for 4>pportunity. We have examined the 
reality of soirw: oi the dangers. The purpose of this section is to 
explore the 4>pportunitics and priHresses by which the church s mis- 
sion in higher education may be strengthened. 

lirst. there is the 4>pportunit> to rediscover primary institutional 
4»b|eerivcs t he present crises should invite the most critical ex- 
amination and evalualum of all facets of institutiimal operations, 
livery traditional pattern ought i4) have close scrutiny in terms of 
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US fc'tfwt on the (ca^hing-l«ar»ing processes. Thtf time«locked ctsnvoy 
ftaucrn fur ccrtificatuMi should >icld to programs that adapt to indir, 
vidiial Minks and potential. Methods, tiine. and loeatloo for in« 
stfuctiun ihuuld be arranged in terms of student patterns and needs 

Evef> mstituuoii should ereate a model for better counseUng and 
guidanee wrvues Departmental cost-income and pupil-load analyses 
should be c*»nducied and the indicated changes f icilitated. The 
quatit> and e-itent of student services and student aid should be 
examined and adjusted. 

f rom this will emerge specific goals and programs of services to 
students, without which an institution will be a victim rather than 
A manager of change. 

1 here is the opportunity (necessity) to evaluate all factors in the 
financial operation of the schools. 1 he Divisitm of fligher EduGation 
is now offering a computer-facilitated program that will make U pos- 
sible for our mstituiions to simulate and predict the results of a wide 
set iif variables that affect income and expense. This presents an op- 
pt»rtunit> to "tighten behs" and increase productivity without costly 
trial and error and without sabotagitig other parts of the total system. 

Instituti4»nal development progran> should be shaken up and re- 
assembled to support reshaped institu..onal goals and new patterns 
for giving Since the signing of the Tax Reform Act of IV69. educa- 
tional nistitutiims can offer morv attractive incentives to giving. How 
nuv they be dfectively employed? Where Oiol by guess) are the po- 
tential si»urccs of new uKome for a college? How may they best be 
.ipproached» Who wilt d*» it? When? How will the results be 
measured • .■\niiquaied procedures should be replaced by contem- 
porary management ciHwepis and a comprehensive systems approach. 

Ideally, the president and the dcveU»pment officer will set the goals 
fi»r b»«ih Nhort- and long-term gift income. Then the development 
iiffiwer shoM work out the plans and budget of resources for their 
achievement I ogeihwr they should «?stablish priorities and authorize 
the budget ft»r the portion of the program to be undertaken. This 
priKedure uncovers development potential, avoids unrealistic expec- 
tjtion v>f results, and prevents the well-known pattern of programming 
by lurch 

' Colleges sh»>u!d studs the new organizational guides in the Dis- 
i ipUne itt discover the permitted and required structural relationships 
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in higher tfducation. Ihw coiifffciwc Board oi Higlicr liducarion and 
Ministry hit comp.uab}5- Ms) has a rtfspun«iibflitv "for cownctiional 
fdatiua^hip bi'iv^cvii ih« general Uwird of Higher Kdueation and 
Miiu.sir> and amferenec. disiriwt. and local church organizitlions" 

Paragraph 1252.1 of the DhdpUne suggests u "conference Suh- 
coiiiniKiec on C hristian Higher Education and Campus Ministry" and 
par. 1252 2 states "An Annual Conference, at H% discretion, may 
comiitute a ctmference ConiniisMon on Higlier Uducation and Cam- 
pus Ministry. . . ."' 

Considering the great need for college and church to speak and 
listen to each other, great care should be given to constituting an ap- 
propriate and effective connectioiial relationship. 

RealiiraiKm that tuitions produce the single greatest source of in- 
come should challenge most schools to examine both recruitment 
and reteniu)n of students. Several of tiur colleges have been at work 
in this ar. a lor two >ears and have had execllem results. Their ex- 
penenccH .,re being shared with others in I-ull Hnrollmeni Workshops 
being conducted by the Section of Scho»)ls. Colleqes. and Universities. 

In the p.ist. there was a fierce spirit oi competition for students, 
church awceptance. and money. This aura of fierce rivalry still per- 
«sts. e^^)v•ciall> in areas where there are a number of colleges in 
close pri»\inj,iy. Hut the real rivals— the most able adversaries—are 
the lax-suppiirted institutions with their ample resources for obtain- 
ing students and philanthropic dollars. Our United Methodist institu- 
tions arc becoming aware of the many goals they can achieve by 
working together. 

The ftKul point for this working relationship is the National Asso- 
ciatuni ,.f SchiH»ls and Colleges of The United Methodist Church. 
In the past. thiN organi/aimn was esNcntially an affiliation of institu- 
tions In recent >ear>. however, it has become the rallying point for 
programs with sfvcific goals. 

Kmerginf; Kmibting Forces 

I he DisiMt>n «»f Higher Education, under the leadership of Asso- 
ci.ite (ienvr il Secretary Fred I: Harris, has examined its traditional 
r«ilev. M-rvucs. .»nd assumptions In terms of their current validity. The 
division h.is jUo listened to college administators. bishops, confer- 
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s.nwtf tilticialv and church members across the nation to dcttfrnunc 
how. It inu> best scru- the church's ntission in higher education. As a 
result, the diwsion staff is leu-iing walls ot pievious conipartmentali- 
/ation. h IS •.eiitenng upon the functions ft>r which it is respotiMbIc 
and the means b> which a small profcisiunal staff ntay best perform 
tbcm. 

In IM()(». the Division of Higher liducation hicorpuratcd tlic Na- 
tional Methodist l oundation for Christian Higher liducation (NMI ), 
whuse purpose is to increase understanding and support of the 
church^ nussion m higher education. Since August. 1%9, the Na- 
tional Methi»dist houfidation has been operative with one person as 
Its professional staff and an office manager. Its program is to supplc- 
iiient the work of individual colleges by seeking funds from new 
constituencies. One of its goals is to generate a substantial permanent 
fund whiise earnings will produce large suhls annually to provide 
incentive and enable colleges to become more effective. 

I he National Methtulist I'oundation is now'making modest grants 
to colleges and pruviding res4.;;rrh and consultative services. It serves 
as a - back-up " agency to administer vlcferred gifts, mi.xed gifts, and 
mi\ed bequests on behalf of colleges wanting that service. 

One t>f the foundation's early assignments laid the groundwork for 
the present Blaek College l uiul. 1 he National Methodist f oundation 
Ncrved the uivision by i>rgani/ing regional meetings of college presi- 
dents and btshops to review and evaluate church and college mutual 
relatmnship> and Ci»mnum mission. In IM71-72, it accepted the re- 
spiMisibihty for the national program \ew (ienerutiom for New Days. 
Ihe loundation holds assets of about $3.25 million in permanent 
funds, which will ultimately serve our institutions of higher education. 
It works cU»sely with the programs of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion and will assiNt the financial thrust of the now forming National 
Cummtssion on I'nited Methodist Higher Kducation. 

1 he concept ot a national commission on higlier education arose 
frt»m the awareness of .i need for efficient, serviceable models to 
meet current problems in higher education. Essentially it will not be 
one more structure, rather, it will use the thinking and working of 
highly c«mijietent persi»ns to create systematic appro:iches that relate 
and ciKiruinate governance and administration. Information delivery 
systems, church-college and college-state relationships, teaching of 
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valuc'i*. Ntafcifieni of the cuaw, Ml cmulliuciu, uitd adequate fiiiuiicing 
lot out church-related colleges. 

The conuiussiun vull pertorm lesearch and development function* 
that can hencfit all the ct>Hege)». It will represent the presently un- 
lepreNentcd cause i»f church- reluteil higher educatiiMi to decision- 
niiikeis in government, church, and other national organizations, it 
will providw financial and oilier means to motivate and enable educa- 
tional institutions to serve more effectively their purposes. 

iiw (trealtfst Oppurtunity 

Ihe adntmistrators and biiard of trustees must pilot u college 
through sturiiis and turbulent waters. What are their chances of 
funning aground on vi.sible and hidden rocks and shoals? There are 
bad and gtnid tnneiis. Had tmiens in a sense that some feel the old 
vhannels w umot shift and winds are generally favorable. Therefore, 
It is sutficiujt to fi>llow carefully the old charts. Good omens in the 
reali/atuMi !hat many leaders have sensed the reality of the dangers 
at hand. I hey have stripped ship and are running closely trimmed, 
l-very able tHuiied member of the crew is alert, has a task related to 
tlie others, .uid stands ready to do what is necessary for stability and 
moving ahcut througli the storms. 

Ihe cdti^ational mstiiutions' greatest asset is found in persons and 
their cumnutment to the kind of education the church-related college 
provides .u as best. I hey pri/c the opportunity to have part in shap- 
ing tfie livvs of >uuug adults to becom.; more than they arc; to help 
ihein disc»>\er what the wtirld is really !ikc; to discover together the 
forces at wi»rk for gtK»d or evil, to leach and exemplify Ihme values 
that make- the individual truly human and tho world more humane. 

fhurch r-.lated colleges care, act, and teach under a commitment 
ti» Judei)-t hristian values. I hc) respond to an imperative that does 
not require thwm to succeed, but it di»es command their best efforts. 
Such spirit and eonviciiiUi is difficult ti» defeat. 

If somch»>w 4 M/abIc number ot tnited Methodists would become 
aware of their t»ppi»rtunitics to help shape the lives of students, their 
response wnuld prttduce miraculous results. Our general church has 
conlinualiv gr.iitted its edticaiiiHiat institutions a prayer and a blessing 
lor wfiich thcv .ire nu»M grateful. It needs to embark on a full-scale 
prt»i'rani t.» >trcngthen and transform its overall program of mission 
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ill higher «Uutfatioii. with a ptogf am currying the zeai of the Centenary 
MovenieiU oi the Methodistt lipiscupai Church, South, half u century 
ago. 

Today 1'he United Methodist Church has the potential to under* 
^and and the i>upport to traii!iform its good, respectable educational 
institutions into ones that could lead and influence all higher educa* 
tion through ciiiics. 

The greatest opportunity lies dormant among us. What will arouse 
the sleeping giant to action? 
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